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with some silken shirts, and made peace with him, but without complying 
with his entreaty that they should encamp on the spot. On the contrary, 
having received a present of 10 oxen and 100 fat sheep, they thought it more 
prudent to make off at a sharp pace towards N. by E., where they came to 
another pagan country called Mara, which my informant thinks must be near 
the country of the Bua. 

I have now to mention a very curious phenomenon of natural history, which 
my informant saw on this expedition, though I am unable to make out, from 
his description, what it really was. Passing the country of Bimberi (?), they 
came suddenly to a spot where the soil, as my informant expresses himself, 
was boiling over the water and bubbling up. They therefore called it Bakr 
el Ardha, u the water-stream of the earth." 



VII. — Report on the Return of Lady Franklin s vessel the Prince 
Albert, under the command of Mr. Wm. Kennedy, from the 
Arctic Regions. 

Read Nov. 8, 1852. 

Mr. President, — It having been ascertained during the spring 
of 1851 that an important part of the field of search for the 
missing Arctic expedition could not be explored by any of the 
ships then engaged or about to be engaged in the service, it was 
resolved to equip a supplementary expedition for the examination 
of the portion thus unprovided for. The part alluded to includes 
Prince Regent's Inlet, and the passages or isthmuses connecting 
it with, or dividing it from, the western sea, S. W. of Cape Walker, 
to which latter quarter Sir John Franklin was required by his 
instructions to proceed in the first instance. This search was 
assumed to be necessary on the following grounds : — first, the 
probability of Sir John Franklin having abandoned his vessels to 
the S.YV. of Cape Walker ; secondly, the fact that when Sir John 
Franklin sailed he believed that an open passage was to be found 
from the westward into the south part of Regent Inlet, according 
to the chart supplied to him from the Admiralty, and which does 
not exhibit the discoveries which have been made by Rae and 
others subsequently to that period ; thirdly. Sir John Franklin, it 
was supposed, would be more likely in retreating to take this 
course through a country known to possess the resources of animal 
life, with the wreck of the Victory in Felix Harbour for fuel, and 
the stores of Fury Reach further north, in view, than to fall back 
upon an utterly barren region of the north coast of America. 
Upon these grounds, and in the absence of any information up to 
that time as to the route Franklin had taken after passing through 
Lancaster Sound, was founded the necessity of an auxiliary expe- 
dition for the special object above stated ; and accordingly, in 
May, 1851, a small vessel, the Prince Albert, was fitted out to 
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convey a searching party to North Somerset, and the neighbouring 
seas and islands, and placed by Lady Franklin, from whose private 
resources the expedition was mainly equipped, under my command. 
The vessel had been proved well fitted for the service by her ac- 
complishment of a voyage to the Arctic Seas and back in one 
season, the previous summer, under my predecessor, Captain For- 
syth, of the Royal Navy. Equipped for an absence of two years, 
if required, we left Aberdeen on the 22nd of May, 1851, and 
after, on the whole, a very favourable voyage across the Atlantic 
and through Baffin's Bay, reached Leopold Island, on the N.E. 
extremity of North Somerset, on the 4th of September. Our 
intention was to proceed from this point to Cape Riley, on the 
N. shore of Barrow Straits, and at the entrance of Wellington 
Channel, in order to investigate the traces of Sir John Franklin's 
party there, of which intelligence had been brought to England 
the previous year by Captain Forsyth ; and thence to Griffith's 
Island, where Captain Austen and Captain Penny, who had sailed 
a year before me, had been directed to deposit information of their 
proceedings. Owing, however, to a long continuance of easterly 
gales, which had driven all the loose ice in a body up Lancaster 
Sound, we found ourselves unable to reach either of these points. 
From Leopold Island to the northern shore a continuous line of 
densely-packed ice was seen barring Barrow Straits from side to 
side. A similar barrier, from the same cause, was observed lining 
the western side of Prince Regent Inlet, as far as the eye could 
reach. Attempts which we made to enter Leopold Harbour (the 
wintering quarters of Sir James Ross in 1849, about ten miles to 
the S. of Leopold Island) and afterwards Elwin Bay and Batty 
Bay in succession, were defeated from this cause, and we found 
ourselves compelled, after a circuit of about forty hours along a 
dead wall of ice, to take shelter in Port Bowen, on the E. side of 
the inlet. Port Bowen presented so many disadvantages as a 
winter harbour, all our work lying on the other side of the inlet, 
that it was resolved, after two days' examination of the coast on 
each side of it (without, how r ever, finding any traces of its having 
been visited since Sir Edward Parry wintered here in 1825), to 
make a second attempt to reach Leopold Harbour, where it was 
at any rate desirable to effect a landing, in order to ascertain 
whether any intelligence had been left there by Captain Austen 
or Captain Penny. After much difficult and perilous navigation 
among the masses of floating ice, which swept down with great 
force and rapidity through the channel between Leopold Island 
and the main land, we succeeded in bringing the ship within a 
few miles of Cape Seppings, the S. point of Port Leopold ; but 
finding the mouth of the harbour still barred by an impenetrable 
mass of ice, we were unable to bring the ship in. I resolved, 
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therefore, to make an attempt to land in one of the boats with 
four of the men. We reached the shore in safety ; but during 
our absence a sudden movement of the ice had caught the vessel 
and closed the narrow channel through which we had passed in 
the boat. After a fruitless struggle of several hours to regain 
the ship, amongst heavy masses of ice in a state of terrific agitation, 
threatening momentarily to engulph our little boat and everybody 
in it, we were forced to return to the shore and there pass the 
night in the open air, with our clothes a perfect mass of ice and 
snow. On ascending the high land of Cape Seppings on the fol- 
lowing morning our consternation was great at finding no vessel 
in sight. What had become of her during the night we could not 
conjecture. We had not much fear for her safety, but as the 
winter was fast setting in (it being now about the middle of Sep- 
tember) we could entertain no hope of her being able to regain 
Port Leopold that season. Under these circumstances, as our 
only resource, we pushed on for Whaler Point, on the other side 
of the harbour, where we were sure of finding an ample depot of 
provisions left there by Sir James Ross in 1849. Here we could 
at any rate pass the winter, and, if no intelligence should transpire 
in the meantime of the Prince Albert, could still, I hoped, not- 
withstanding our disastrous separation from the ship, make some 
progress in the examination of the shores of North Somerset and 
the neighbouring land, probably as. far as Cape Walker. Ac- 
cordingly, after fitting up the launch, which had been left here by 
Sir James Ross, as a winter residence, all hands were set to pre- 
pare, first, a stock of winter clothing from the blanket bags in the 
depot ; next, a supply of " mocassins," or travelling shoes, from 
the canvas housing, which covered the stores, and which formed 
the only available material in our present destitute condition ; 
and lastly, some snow-shoes, winter sleighs, and harness for trans- 
porting provisions. We were in the sixth week of these prepara- 
tions when, on the 17th October, we were gratified by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Bellot, the French officer who accompanied us and 
has done the expedition so much good service, and seven men 
from the Prince Albert, which we learned had been driven into 
Batty Bay on the following day after we had been separated from 
her, and was there moored in an excellent harbour for the winter. 
By the 25th of October we were all once more on board, heartily 
rejoiced to find ourselves again in company with our old shipmates, 
on whom our long absence had cast a heavier gloom than it had 
upon ourselves. The remaining two months of the year were spent 
in the usual preparations for securing and housing the ship for the 
winter, building snow-houses on the shore for the powder and some 
of our superabundant stores, and laying in a supply of sleighs, 
snow-shoes, mocassins, and winter clothing (all of which had to oe 
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made on board) for our intended journeys. On the 5th of January 
(the first occasion for which we had been long watching), when the 
ice had set sufficiently along the shores of the inlet to admit of 
travelling, a detachment of five men, including Mr. Bellot and 
myself, set out for Fury Beach, with the double object of ascer- 
taining whether this had been a retreating point to any of Frank- 
lin's party, since Lieutenant Robinson's visit in. 1849, when 
detached for the purpose from Sir James Ross's winter-quarters ; 
and, in the event of our expectations in this respect not being 
realised, of making this our first depot for the more extended 
exploration we contemplated afterwards carrying out. The sun 
had disappeared at the ship on the 30th of October, and owing to 
the position of some high hills to the S., did not reappear till the 
13th of February. This first, and all our other journeys during 
the next two months, were therefore performed chiefly by moon- 
light and by the guidance of the stars. The use of tents was dis- 
carded as a needless incumbrance. However well adapted they 
may be for spring travelling, I question the prudence of risking 
men's lives under them, in the terrible temperature and still more 
terrible snow-storms of midwinter in the Arctic regions. We in- 
variably camped in snow houses, constructed after the Esquimaux 
fashion, which will be familiar to every one from the prints and 
descriptions given of them in the narratives of Arctic voyagers. 
Snow is so perfect a non-conductor of heat that the burning of a 
common candle in one of these snow-houses creates a perceptible 
increase of temperature. The heat derived from the flame of a 
gill and a half of spirits of wine, sufficient to boil a tea-kettle for 
six men, diffuses an agreeable warmth (relatively at least to the 
temperature without), which is felt for the rest of the night. Of 
course great care must be taken to construct the houses perfectly 
impervious to the air ; and this is done by some one within driving 
a thin rod through every interstice between the blocks of snow 
which admits the light, while one without follows his movements, 
plastering every chink over with soft snow, until the whole house 
is as air-tight as an egg, yet sufficiently porous to admit of the 
needful ventilation. In our journey to Fury Beach we suffered 
therefore much less from the cold than we had anticipated. Our 
greatest difficulty arose from the state of the path, which, winding 
along the base of the lofty cliffs that line this part of the coast, 
was often completely impassable, from the accumulations of ice 
on the beach, until a way had been cut through with the axe. We 
found the ice in motion also during the greater part of the journey, 
which we had not anticipated on leaving the ship. It will be 
unnecessary to occupy the time of the Society with the details of 
a journey which possesses perhaps little geographical interest. 
After an absence of seven days we returned to the ship, having 
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found no indications of any visit to Fury Beach subsequent to 
that of Lieutenant Robinson of the Enterprise. The stores were 
all in a state of the most perfect preservation, precisely in the 
condition in which they had been left by Sir John Ross in 1833. 
Passing over some unimportant details and various short excur- 
sions from the ship which followed our return to it, we left Batty 
Bay once more, for a more extended exploration, on the 25th of 
February, looking forward with eagerness to the novelty and 
various incidents of our long-contemplated journey through the 
unknown regions to the W. of North Somerset ; for it will of 
course be understood that we then knew nothing of the discoveries 
of Captain Ommanney, and other officers of Captain Austen's 
squadron, to the W. and S.W. of Cape Walker. Parties sent out 
on different occasions had taken in advance six cases of pemmican, 
six muskets, and a bag of coals. Some pemmican had likewise 
been left about 10 miles N. of Fury Beach, in January last. Our 
provisions, clothing, and bedding, and the supply of spirits of wine 
to use as a substitute for fuel, were placed on two Indian sleighs 
drawn by five Esquimaux dogs. Our party consisted of seven 
men, including Mr. Bellot and myself; but on the second day 
after our departure, Mr. Bellot was directed to return to the ship, 
to bring up a reinforcement of men and stores to join us at Fury 
Beach. Owing to the violence of the equinoctial gales prevalent 
at this season, which kept us a whole week on one occasion 
detained in our encampment, I did not reach Fury Beach with 
the remaining five men before the 5th of March. Two days after 
Mr. Bellot arrived with seven men, making in all fourteen, now 
collected at this spot. Such was the state of the ground between 
the ship and Fury Beach, added to the violence of the weather 
and the obstructions arising from the numerous lanes of open 
water along the shore, sometimes two miles in breadth, that this 
short distance made greater havoc in our equipment than all the 
rest of the journey put together. The damage to the sleighs, 
snow-shoes, and canvas mocassins, was so great that we had in 
fact to begin our preparations anew, and send a party of eight 
men back to the ship for fresh supplies before we could undertake 
to continue the journey. By the 29th of March our preparations 
for renewing our march were completed. From Fury Beach we 
followed the coast-line as far as the bottom of Brentford Bay, 
where we arrived on the 5th of April. On the 6th we sent back 
eight of the men who had accompanied us thus far as a fatigue 
party, and with the remaining six continued our route through a 
narrow channel leading out of the bay, which, to our gratification, 
proved to be a strait about 12 miles in length, connecting Prince 
Recent Inlet with the sea to the W. It appears on the map as 
Bellot Strait — a just tribute to the important services rendered to 
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our expedition by Lieutenant Bellot. The land on the S. side of 
the strait we have reason to believe an island, with another 
passage, or perhaps more, to the S. of it. The abundance of 
animal life at this spot, evidenced by the numerous tracks of 
rein-deer, bears, wolves, and foxes, was such, that I have seen 
nothing in the whole course of my experience in the Hudson's 
Bay territories to equal it. In two large openings of the channel 
seals were also seen in great numbers. We encamped on the 7th 
on the W. side of the strait, at the foot of a high hill, with still 
higher hills in the rear, probably the high land seen from Sir 
James Ross's farthest point in 1849, and named by him Cape 
Bird. On the S. side of the channel is another conspicuous head- 
land, to which I gave the name of Cape Hodgkin, in honour of 
my esteemed friend, Dr. Hodgkin, who, I trust, will permit one of 
a race he has so largely benefited to express this recognition of 
his unwearied exertions to elevate the condition of the native 
inhabitants of the Hudson's Bay territories. We had now arrived 
at a point where, in pursuance of a plan I had the privilege of 
submitting to Lady Franklin before leaving England, the future 
direction of our route would be regulated by the circumstances 
which might meet us here. Had the opening between Cape 
Walker and Cape Bunny proved a channel continuous with Vic- 
toria Strait of Rae, our proper course would have been S., on the 
probability of Franklin having passed through. On ascending 
the high land of Cape Bird, however, we observed Victoria Strait, 
while clear to the S., terminating distinctly, so far as we could 
see, in a bay, a few miles to the N. of our position. Having 
made it a rule to lay nothing down on our chart as land which 
had not been actually travelled over, the connection between 
North Somerset and Prince of Wales Land of Captain Ommanney 
does not appear on the map, in which the conspicuous headlands 
only have been inserted. But that a connection does exist, or if 
it be broken by any passage or passages out of Peel Sound, that 
such passages are not navigable, we had no doubt, and accord- 
ingly had no alternative but to proceed westward, with a view of 
ascertaining whether any more promising channel existed farther 
W., through which Franklin might have penetrated from Cape 
Walker. We continued accordingly in a due W. course from 
Cape Bird, across Victoria Strait, and the land forming its western 
shore, until the 21st of April, when having attained to 100° W. 
long., and feeling assured that we had got on an extensive table- 
land — that which I have named Arrowsmith Plains, from the 
eminent geographer to whom Arctic travellers are so much 
indebted — and that the very low-lying country over which we 
had passed must have been mistaken by the travelling parties 
from the Enterprise, in 1849, for a western sea, we resolved to 
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walk up to Cape Walker, as well to ascertain whether any channel 
existed between us and it by which Sir John Franklin could have 
been led into the field assigned for our search, as to find out 
whether he had left any intelligence there of his destination. We 
had hitherto been travelling over a country so uniformly level, 
that but for the stunted vegetation of a short coarse grass, an 
occasional clump of creeping willows, and a stunted species of 
heather, which we discovered on digging up the snow, we might 
have well doubted whether we were not travelling over an ex- 
tensive sea rather than on land. Three conspicuous hills, which 
relieved the monotony of our route, were named respectively, 
Mount Washington, in honour of Captain Washington, R.N., the 
compiler of the very useful Esquimaux vocabularies supplied to 
the Arctic expeditions — Colquhoun Range, after Colonel Colqu- 
houn, of Woolwich, for whose instructions in the use of Copeland's 
blasting-cylinders in the ice I was much indebted — and Mount 
Cowie, after the surgeon of the ship. A solitary lake received 
the name of Fisher Lake, in honour of the Mayor of Toronto, an 
active and influential friend to the expedition in Canada. From 
Mount Cowie a due N. course of three days brought us to the 
S.E. extremity of Ommanney Bay, from which we struck E. with 
the view of exploring the opening between North Somerset and 
the land we were upon. We continued on this course until the 
western shore of what we have since ascertained to be the Peel 
Sound of Captain Austen's expedition was attained in lat. by 
account about 73° north. Following the coast-line of this inlet, 
we reached Cape Walker on the 4th of May. The island on 
which Cape Walker is situated was examined for three miles on 
either side of its extreme N.E. point, but we found no traces 
whatever of its having been visited by Franklin's party. Our 
stock of provisions was now reduced to what would barely bring 
us to Whaler Point, on which were placed the stores deposited at 
Port Leopold by Sir James Ross. This we reached in seven 
stages more, having suffered much hardship and privation during 
the latter part of the journey, when, to save time and husband 
our small remaining stock of provisions, we found ourselves under 
the necessity of dispensing with our snow-houses, and snatching a 
brief night's repose, whenever circumstances permitted of its 
being done with safety, as we best could in the open air. Our 
whole party had been suffering for some time severely from 
scurvy, and occupied in administering the remedies for this dis- 
tressing malady which the stores at AVhaler Point supplied. We 
were detained here till the 27th of May. On the morning of the 
30th we reached the ship, after an absence of 96 days, having 
travelled upwards of 1100 miles. It is needless to say that we 
had not discovered any traces of Sir John Franklin and his party ; 
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but, although thus unsuccessful in attaining the great object for 
which we left England, I trust that the result of our exploration, 
as showing, at least, where the missing expedition is not, will not 
have been without its use as a contribution to the solution of this 
important and deeply interesting question. Added to the explo- 
rations of those who preceded us in the same direction of the field 
of search, I think they can leave but little doubt that Franklin 
has not gone by Cape Walker, but taken the northern route, and 
has proceeded to an advanced W. long., and is now to be sought 
for from the westward. I cannot conceive the possibility of Fury 
Beach, as the only depot known to Sir John Franklin, remaining 
unvisited up to this time, had his party been imprisoned anywhere 
in the Arctic Seas, within 500 miles of it. The chief acquisition, 
in a geographical point of view, of our late expedition has been 
the discovery of a passage from Regent Inlet into the Victoria 
Channel of Rae, thus supplying an important link to prove the 
existence of a north-west passage along the coast of North America 
actually effected by the united labours of British navigators. To 
this may be added the contribution of some additional facts re- 
garding the various coast-lines and the determination of the 
physical aspect of the extensive land lying to the W. of North 
Somerset. 



VIII. — Sir John Franklin, the Sea of Spitzbergen, and Whale- 
fisheries in the Arctic Regions. By Augustus Petermann, 
F.R.G.S. 

Read November 8, 1852. 

Sir Edward Belcher, having been so fortunate as to meet with 
an unusually open season, has passed up Wellington Channel, and 
the search on the track of the missing vessels may be considered 
to have now, for the first time, actually commenced. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that it was in 1846 when Sir John 
Franklin sailed up this channel, and that, wherever he may have 
been arrested, it has taken him six years — if not lost in the in- 
terim — to reach that point. Considering the labour and time 
required in the search for traces, even of such conspicuous objects 
as cairns erected only last year, — as have been described in the 
recent despatches, — one may reasonably assume that it may take 
Sir Edward Belcher not less than two or three years, even under 
favourable circumstances, to obtain a satisfactory result in his 
search. 

The circumstance that nothing has been heard from the Investi- 
gator, under Captain M'Clure, for the last two years, seems to 
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